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SCOTCH WORDS AND ENGLISH 
COMMENTATORS. 
(See xi. i.) 

Ir has recently become fashionable to write | 
biographies of Bacne, to announce theories | 
of the poet’s 7 | art, and to edit his works | 
asa ade or in selections. Such exercises | 
are probably in demand, or they would not 
be so numerous ; but it is surprising to find 
that there is room for them all. Now, as| 
Burns is not merely a provincial man of | 
letters, but one of the sovereign forces of | 
English literature in the widest acceptation 
of the term, it is of the last importance that | 
what is said of him should be correct, and 
that the editing of his work should at least 
display familiarity with his language. As a| 
test of this it will be instructive briefly to| 
examine a dainty little volume, entitled 
‘Selected Poems of Robert Burns,’ which 
was published by an eminent London firm 
in 1896. The material qualities of the book 
are all in its favour: paper, type, and 
binding are fully worthy of the house from 
which it is issued. It has a critical preface 
by an author who is a past master in the art 
of composing introductions, and it is fur- 


nished with a somewhat extensive glossary. 
Everything points to the conclusion that 
Burns in this guise will have secured numerous 
readers, and it is curious and entertaining to 
note what the neophytes among these are 
assumed to know and what they are expec 
to believe. 

It is not quite clear who is responsible for 


'the editing of the work, but that is of little 


consequence now, as it is the comment, 
and not the text, with which we are con- 
cerned. The author of the introduction 
appears to attach considerable importance to 
the explanation of terms, and therefore one 
maternal expects the glossary to be one of the 
strong features of the book. Burns, says the 
critical guide, “delights in provincial Scotch, 
in Ayrshire words of which even the Scotch 
sometimes need an explanation.” He men- 
tions “ muslin kail,” “a shangar ” (sc), and “a 


| stimpart” as expressions with which he has 


sometimes puzzled “‘even very loyal and 
unanglicized Scots,” and he lingers over 
“tarrow,” which in one poem Burns rimes 
with Pizarro, and indicates his belief that 
the term is of exceeding rarity. “The word,” 
he says, “is so obscure that it escaped even 
the older minstrel who was so hard set for 
various rimes to Yarrow.” “ Tarrow,” how- 
ever, as Burns experts are aware, does not 
merely serve the poet’s purpose of hitching 
in a rime, for it expressively embellishes the 
texture of a stanza in one of his notable 
epistolary lyrics. Further, as it constitutes 
the kernel of several familiar Scottish pro- 
verbs, and is used by writers so diversely 
situated as Henryson, Ramsay, Samuel 
Rutherford, and Ross of ‘ Helenore,’ it seems 
a fair inference that Yarrow minstrels had it 
for the taking if they had found it suitable 
for their purpose. The essayist makes some 
further distracting allusions and misleading 
statements. He refers, for instance, to Willie 
who “brewd a peck o’ maut” as “the 
detestable William Nichol” ; he is divertingly 
expansive over “nowt,” which he ultimately 
dismisses as “horned cattle in general”; he 
labours to show that Burns in writing of 
Bannockburn confounded Edward I. with 
Edward IL.; and he asserts that the poet 
complained of “the execrable whiskey [sie] 
of Dumfriesshire.” These are persons an 
subjects that need not have been introduced 
in a style provocative of controversy, but as 
presented here they are eminently calculated 
to foster confusion and error. 

A casual inspection of the glossary is 
sufficient to arouse a lively curiosity regarding 
its character and value. It is plain that there 


|are many possibilities open to a writer who 
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defines “ chield” simply as “child,” who con- 
siders it an adequate account of “gowans” 
to call them “wild flowers,” and who explains 
that “rigwoodie” is “the rope or chain 
traces”! A few examples may be chosen to 
show that this surprising promise is not 
belied. In ‘The Twa Dogs,’ for example, the 
first lyric in the selection, the poet says of 
Cesar, the rich man’s dog, “The fient a 
pride—nae pride had he.” “Fient” is not 
included in the glossary. Presently the two 
dogs are said to have n“unco pack and 
thick thegither.” The only word like “ unco ” 
of which a definition is given is “uncos,” for 
which “news” is entered as an equivalent, 
and the expressive epithet “ pack” is ignored. 
Other words and phrases of the poem that 
receive no explanation are ‘* haith,” “gaun,’ 
“run deils,” “‘ baran a quarry,” “a stinkan 
brock,” “rantan kirns.” Where he has fairly 
struck in, however, and allowed himself 
freedom of action, the glossarist has certainly 
achieved distinction. Two examples will 
suffice. Luath, the ploughman’s collie, in the 
course of his description of workmen’s 
comforts, refers to “their grushie weans an’ 
faithfu’ wives.’ “Grushie,” which means 
vigorously healthy, is here amazingly inter- 
preted as ‘a protruding muzzle,” as if, 
forsooth, the weans were veritable urchins of 
the hedgerows! Our second illustration of 
astonishing ingenuity in definition introduces 
the sovereign twilight passage with which 
the poem closes. Two notable features of a 
summer evening in a rural district are thus 
happily portrayed :— 
The bum-clock hummed wi’ lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowtin’ i’ the loan. 

Here we have Macbeth’s “shard-borne beetle 
with his drowsy hums,’ and the cows return- 
ing up the loan, or farm road, from the 
nastures, and bellowing aimlessly as they 
oiter in front of the deliberate Fon Bee. 
It is a suggestive delineation, characteristic 
of the witching hour “’tween the gloaming 
and the mirk” which inspired Collins to 
brilliant expression, and pleasantly stimu- 
lated the romantic chivalry of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Our glossarist spoils this attrac- 
tive picture for his disciples, informing them 
as he does, with categorical precision, that the 
loan is “a milking-shed.” He would have 
shown equal familiarity with the subject had 
he given the meaning as a hen-roost or a 
counting-house, and even then his interpre- 
tative daring would not have been much 
more surprising than that which his actual 
definition reveals. 

Some examples may be added in reference 
to the words used in the ‘Auld Farmer's 


New Year Morning Salutation to his Auld 
Mare, Maggie.’ The writer of the introduction 
to the volume absurdly entitles this poem the 
‘Farmer's Good Year to his Auld Mare,’ but 
despite this suspicious lack of precision he 
ventures to assert that the humorous pity 
and kindness of the piece are “inimitable 
and unimitated.” With this authoritative 
pronouncement to stimulate him, the English 
reader will naturally give special attention 
to this lyric, and diligently utilize the glos- 
sary in grappling with its frequent difticulties, 
For various reasons the opening stanza is cer- 
tain to give him trouble; in particular, its con- 
cluding statement—to the effect that the mare 
could once go “like ony staggie out owre the 
lay "—will inevitably prompt deliberate and 
careful inquiry. ** Staggie” is not included in 
the glossary, and as “lay” is explained to be 
“ part of a weaver’s loom,” the confiding and 
ingenuous mind will readily conceive great 
things of the old mare’s youth. Further room 
for expansive surprise is presently given in 
reference to the fine qualities of the mare at 
brooses, that is, at the competitive gallops 
incidental to marriage processions. As we 
are given to understand in the glossary that 
“broose” is a variant of broth, the beginner 
in Burns will not be to blame if he should 
conclude that in her prime this remark- 
able animal must have performed some 
gastronomical feat that would have put to 
shame the fastidious stork of the fable. As 
a racer the steed is said to have been in 
her youth ‘‘a jinker noble”—a description 
that might surely appeal to a cultured 
reader without the help of an interpreter. 
“Jinker,” however, is carefully explained 
as meaning “sprightly,” the reader being 
again left to his own imagination over 
the undoubted resemblance that exists (espe- 
cially on the turf) between a sprightly aie 
and a galloping mare. Then in os early days 
the old favourite “was a noble Fittie-lan’,” 
that is, when yoked to the plough she footed 
the untilled land—worked “in the hand,” as 
the ploughman says—while her yoke-fellow 
walked in the furrow. “ Fittie-lan’,” according 
to our glossarist, is “the near wheeler of a 
team,” a descriptive gloss that prompts 
thoughts of De Quincey’s “ glory of motion” 
rather than the laborious process that slowly 
transfigures the stubborn glebe. Again, the 
sturdy pair used to pull the plough through 
difficult soil “till sprittie knowes wad rair’t 
and risket” ; that is, the sprits or coarse rushes 
on the knolls would crack with a rasping 
sound as they were torn up by the plough- 
share. On “rair’t” and ‘‘risket” the glos- 
sarist is intelligible, but he is characteristically 
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cryptic on “ sprittie,” which he defines as 
“spirited.” Does he, perchance, aver that a 
modern Polydorus suffered unspeakable pangs 
from the ruthless coulter on the bleak Ayr- 
shire leas? It is at least self-evident that he 
never heard of a famous holding in Scotland 
appropriately named “Sprittie Ha’.” It is 
not necessary to prolong this analysis, but 
one more specimen may be given to show how 
oa eet it is to know shades of meaning 
before undertaking to explain Burns for the 
English reader. The old farmer declares that 
nis mare *‘ never reestet” in cart or car, the 
statement implying that she never stood 
restive when expected to advance with her 
load. The only explanation of “reestet” in 
this engaging glossary is ‘* withered,” which 
is, of course, totally inapplicable to this 
passage, although it suits the “reestet gizz” 
in the ‘ Address to the Deil.’ 

The writer of the introduction to these 
selections furnishes in a single sentence a com- 
plete commentary on such an achievement as 
the glossary with which his sponsorship of 
Burns is inseparably associated. ‘ One,” he 
says, “must have been born to the language 
to understand its delicacies.” As a statement 
of a great general truth this is excellent, and 
it would be well if many who are prone to 
rush in as commentators and exponents would 
realize its full significance in time. The ideal 
exponent of Burns is to be looked for only in 
the class to which the poet himself belonged ; 
he is now, more than ever, likely to be found 
in the direct line of Allan Cunningham, 
Robert Chambers, Alexander Smith, and 
Carlyle. Tuomas BAYNE. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1903. 


For the last two or three years I have 
endeavoured to place upon record most (if 
not all) of the changes that have taken place 
during each year in the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John the Evangelist, which 
formerly constituted the “old” city of West- 
minster. I now purpose to do the same for 
last year, although in the latter parish they 
have been so numerous and varied that I fear 
some may have been missed as I took my 
walks abroad for the purpose of noting them ; 
but I hope the omissions, if any, will be 
found to Ne few and of only minor import- 
ance. I must, however, state that I have 
stiil been unable to touch upon those in 
Regency Street, as I have not procured some 
particulars which I needed; but I hope 
shortly to overcome that difficulty, and shall 
then deal with that locality by itself. 

Vincent Square had for many years an 


almost complete immunity from building 
operations, but during the last year some 
notable changes have been made at this spot. 
The Exhibition Hall for the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has been rapidly proceeded 
with, and is now nearly ready for roofing, 
and I believe it is intended to occupy it 
during the approaching summer. It is very 
well iedmel and will be an ornament to 
this part of Westminster. On the same side 
of the square the two houses numbered 83 
and 84 have been demolished, and in their 
place some flats have been erected in the 
fashionable red brick with stone courses, 
somewhat irreverently designated by a corre- 
spondent in the City Press “the streaky- 
bacon style of architecture.” This erection 
has been fancifully named “The Willows”; 
why is not very clear. It is partly occupied, 
Dr. Launcelot Archer, an occasional con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ being one of the resi- 
dents. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the handsome price of hun- 
dred pounds” (so says the Westminster and 
Pimlico News of 19 February) ‘thas just 
been obtained for No. 82, Vincent Square, 
having a lease of twenty-eight years to run, 
with a ground rent of 15/. This, we believe, 
is a record price for Westminster property.” 
Still on the same side, at the corner of Carey 
Street, is a building used as a warehouse and 
offices by Messrs. Coppen Brothers, which, 
although in part erected in the previous year, 
was not occupied until the beginning of 1903. 

When Messrs. Broadwood migrated east- 
ward, it was thought that their old premises 
in Horseferry Road would be at once de- 
molished ; but they are still standing, and 
temporarily occupied : No. 57 by the Husson 
Safety Acetylene Syndicate, Limited; and 
No. 45 by Messrs. Rothschild et Fils, Ltd., 
of Paris, the well-known automobile coach- 
builders, and the Provincial Carriers, Ltd. ; 
but a change may come at any moment. 
Further down Horseferry Road we come to 
a very extensive clearance, which I fore- 
shadowed at 9" S. xi. 22. The side of Car- 
penter Street, Nos. 1 to 6, then alluded to 
as condemned, has been cleared, as well as 
the site of all the houses to No. 28, Horseferry 
Road, together with the whole of Champion’s 
Alley, then not touched ; and now, of the 
houses from that number to No. 2, all are 
either empty or demolished, excepting Nos. 26, 
20, and 18, which are occupied, as is also the 
licensed house at the corner of this road and 
Millbank Street, known as the “ Brown Bear.” 

Turning into Millbank Street, we find 
No. 80 empty, and from this house all the 


ground to the corner of Romney Street, and 


Ch 
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thence to the corner of Carpenter Street, is | One member of this family, Andrew Mallock, 
entirely cleared. The house at the corner of | Was an overseer of St. John’s — in 184]1- 


Millbank Street and Romney Street had from | 1842, but does not appear to 
| position of churchwarden. 


1813 until last year been one of the land- 


marks of the locality, and was a very in- | 
It had been in the! degree as M.A., and wrote, among other 


teresting old house. 
occupation of the Fitzgerald family for ninety | 
years, a very extensive oil and colour business 
vaving been carried on there for that period. | 
The business was started by Stephen Fitz: | 
erald, who for many years before had been | 
in business as a tallow-chandler in Tothill | 
Street. He came here in 1812, and in course | 
of time was succeeded by his second son, | 
Alexander, born in Tothill Street in 1803, who 
in his turn gave place to Ais son Alexander | 
(the second), who still carries on business at | 
47, Marsham Street, having been displaced 
by the London County Council for the im- 
provements now started. The founder of 
this business, now over one hundred years 
old, was an Irishman who came to England, 
and after a while got into much disgrace 
with his family by becoming a member of 
the Society of Friends, to which body his 
descendants have since belonged. I have 
been favoured by the sight of a bill, dated 
1823, for candles supplied to the church- 
wardens of St. John’s, Westminster, for the 
purpose of lighting the church. 

The houses sold on 13 June, 1901 (see 
reference already quoted), and unoccupied 
in January of last year, have all been de- 
molished, the ground now being clear. In 
Romney Street, from the corner of Church 
Passage (leading into Smith Square) to No. 38, 
the houses are being rapidly cleared away ; 
but Nos. 30, 20, 16, and 4, although empty, 
are still standing. In Millbank Street Nos. 56 
and 50 are empty, and it is worthy of note 
that the High Bailiff of Westminster and a 
jury, on 21 January, awarded the sum of 
2,500/. to Mr. G. W. Dunstall, who occupied the 
latter premises as a coffee and eating house, 
as compensation for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of the house for this improvement 
scheme. It was stated in evidence that this | 
person had a monopoly of the Thames-side 
refreshment business in this locality, and | 
that his net profits averaged 600/. per annum. 
The ground from No. 13, Church Street to 
the corner of Millbank Street and onward to 
No. 34 has all been cleared, but some of this 
work was done before 1903. Nos. 30 and 28 
are empty, while Nos. 26 and 24 are still in- 
habited, the former being in the occupation 
of Messrs. Mary Mallock & Sons as a rope, 
tarpaulin, and sack manufactory, with pre- 
mises at the rear in Horse and Groom Yard— 
business established as far back as 1800. 


iave filled the 
David Mallock, 
another member of the family, took his 


things, much creditable verse, as may be seen 
by reference to a little book preserved in the 
Westminster City Library,Great Smith Street, 
published as a contribution to the building 
fund of the Westminster Library and Scientific 
and Mechanics’ Institution, of which this 
gentleman was a firm supporter. The next 
two houses, Nos. 22 and 20, lately in the occu- 
pation of Messrs. Vacher, the Parliamentary 
rinters, are now empty, their demolition not 
Seine far off. In 1847 No. 22 appears to have 
been numbered 62, and for many years before 
and afterwards was the printing office of 
Messrs. Blanchard & Son, who in that year 
mublished at that address the Rev. E. C. 
Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘History of the Parish 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster.’ The 
difference in the numbering of the houses is 
accounted for by the fact that at that time 
they ran consecutively on both sides of the 
way, and not odd and even as they do now. 
There was no change on the river side of the 
street during last year, but most probably 
there will be many to note when this year's 
Jemolitions are chronicled. 
W. E. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S. W. 
(To be continued.) 

Arxoo anp Baskisu.—The Baskish lan- 
guage has no history before the sixteenth 
century except such as can be extracted 
from place-names and names of families, 


| chiefly in Spain, and two medieval glossaries. 


That of the Ainoo tongue begins in the 
nineteenth. The Ainoos are supposed to 
have emigrated from Siberia into Japan. 
The Basks may have been Iberians, and 
have migrated from Siberia too, and have 
brought with them some words taken from 
the same source as some which survive in 
Ainoo. Iberia may be derived not from 
Heuskarian zbaz, river, or ibar=valley, but 
from Heuskarian tpar, tyer=north. Has it 
not been said that Siberia means, in some 
Siberian language, northland? Having no- 
ticed in 1893, in the ‘ Dictionary of the Ainoo 
Language,’ by Mr. John Batchelor, certain 
words resembling others in Baskish of the 
same meaning (and it was resemblance, the 
basis of all classification, which gave Sanskrit 
its passport into the territory of Greek and 
Latin), I sent him, when he returned to 
England from his valuable missionary work 
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in the north of Japan, a list of them, which | in China bearing the same name in Chinese. 
is here submitted to the criticism of philo- | Is that a fact? 


logists, with that of Mr. Batchelor himself, 
as he is the chief authority on Ainoo lore. 


He hopes to publish an enlarged edition of | and their Folk-lore.’ 


his dictionary and grammar of the language 
of those savages, who differ in all other 
respects, as much as is possible, from the 
Heuskaldunak, or Basks. I give in each case 
the Ainoo word first, followed by the Baskish. 

Aashi, to be shut.—Zchi, in composition 
ashi, e.g., ar-ashi=stone-enclosure. 

Aba, relation.—Aha, tribe, clan, family 
(abo=father in the Daffla language of Assam). 

Au, branches of horns or trees.—Adar. 


The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie 
Street, F.C., has lately published ‘The Ainu 
E. 8. Donason. 


OF Easter. (Continued from 


9 vii. 264.)— 


Certaine Queries proposed by the King to the 
Lords and Commons attending his Majesty at 
Holdenby, Aprill 23, 1647, touching the celebration 
of the Easter Feast. Pp. 6, 1647. 

Loredano (G. F.). The Eucharist at Easter, 1657, 
Psalms ecxvi., xxvii., xxxiii., folio, 1681. 

Dominici Quartaironij Responsiones ad nonnullas 
Assertiones pro Reformatione Kalendarij Gregoriani 


| de Paschate Anni 1700, fol. (see Hearne’s ‘Collec- 


Chiri, bird.—Chori (said to be Japanese | tanea,’ i, 21, 0.HLS.) 


also), sometimes written tto7?. 

Chisei, house.—Eche, echi. 

Epa, to fulfil time.—Zpe, delay, space of 
time (qy. Latin spe, through (e)spe, then epe 7). 

Even, three persons.—LZrén, herén, third 
(cf. Armenian ervesun =30). 

Heashi, the beginning.—Hatse, haste, begin- 
ning ; Aashi, hase, begun. 


Watts, Mr., of St. John’s Coll. The Rule for 
finding Easter in the Book of Common Prayer, 
Lond. 1712 (Hearne’s ‘ Collectanea,’ iii. 482). 


W. C. B. 


Easter Seputcure.—In 1440 a testator 
leaves a gold cloth with a black foundation, 
to be kept for ever by the keepers of the 
fabric of the chapel of B.V.M. in Kingston- 


Heise, the breath.— Haise, wind ; cf. dvepos, upon-Hull, as an ornament to the rd’s 


animus, anima. 

Tiuibe, the inside fat of animals.—Xozpe. 

Oiki, to touch.—HHunki. 

On, ripe.—On, good; ondu, onthu, goodened, 
ripe (of fruit). 

Sak, without.—Zaka, saka (in Biscayan). 
Qy. Irish sech ? 

Shi, to shut.—Echi (whence house= Keltic 
dun, originally enclosed, fortress). 

Shiri, earth, land.— Hiri, town. 

Mr. Batchelor’s reply was as follows :— 

Glencoe, Church Street, 
Uckfield, Sussex, April 2]st, 1901. 

Dear Str,—Many thanks for your letter dated 
5th April, and also for the list of Bask words here- 
with returned. The words you have chosen are 
certainly very like Ainu ; indeed, were there many 
more such close resemblances, I should probably 
call it a dialect of Ainu. But, of course, with a 
few examples [ should not dream of going so far as 
that. My new Dictionary, which I have in MS., 
is somewhat large, and has at least 10,000 words in 
it. L would print it if [ could, but cannot afford 
the expense. Should I manage, however, to get it 
— later on, I ain sure philologists would then 

able to speak with assurance as to the affinity 

between Ainu and Bask, if there is any. As 
regards the venomus spider in China, I too have 
heard that there is one, but as to its name I cannot 
speak.— Yours very truly, Joun BATCHELOR. | 

Let us hope that some society, or some 
wealthy friend of learning and of missionary 
civilization, will find the funds for publishing | 
Mr. Batchelor’s laborious work before he dies. | 
I had told him that there is in New Zealand 
a@ venomous spider called katipo by the 
Maoris, and that there is said to be another | 


sepulchre at the feast of Easter (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ 
ii. 77, Surtees Soc.). 

At Newark, 1500, at the time of Easter tle 
sepulchre of Jesus Christ was usually set up 
between two pillars next to the altar in the 
north part of the choir (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ iv. 179). 

1509, at Batley, “to on vyse makyng on 
Estur daie in the mornyng to the capulnes, 
iij* iiij* ” (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ v. 11). 

In 1526 a widow leaves to St. Mary’s 
Church, Beverley, her best oversea bed called 
the Baptist as an ornament to the sepulchre 
of our Saviour Christ Jesus at the feast of 
Easter (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ v. 224). 

There was a sepulchre in the chapel of 
St. Clement in Pontefract Castle, for which 
the king allowed six shillings yearly for wax 
and other things (‘Chantry Surveys,’ ii. 324, 
Surtees Soc.). 

See other references in ‘Durham Account 
Rolls,’ iii. 963 ; ‘Rites of Durham,’ 204, 346 
(Surt. Soe., vol. evii.). 

There was a movable “resurrection” at 
Sheffield, for the setting up and mending of 
which payments were made in 1558 (J. D. 
Leader, ‘Cutlers’ Company’s Accounts,’ p. 16). 

Other instances in ‘ Notices of Henry, Lord 


| Percy,’ by R. Simpson, 1882, pp. 80, 81; and 


in the 7reasury, September, 1903, with illus- 
trations. 


Korean AND MancuurtIAN Names.—Many 
readers of these columns must have wondered 
whence comes theodd-looking name Quel paert 
Island. It is from an old Dutch word mean- 
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ing a hippogriff, or flying horse. In modern 
Dutch orthography it would be Kwelpaard. 
Kwel is the same as our verb “quell,” and 

tard means “horse.” Chemulpo, the port of 
Seoul, is given in only two of our pronouncing 
gazetteers, and in each with a different 
accent. Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names’ (1895) 
marks it Chemuilpo, but Worcester’s Dictionary 
Supplement (1887) has Chemulpé, which is 
unquestionably the more correct. The ch is 
sounded as in “ church,” and the vowels as in 
Italian—Chay-mool-pé. The sense is said to 
be “ muddy harbour.” 

We have all seen many allusions lately to 
the Chunchuses. Unlike the ch in Chemulpo, 


which is soft, the ch in Chunchuses is hard. | 


In fact, the best authorities spell it Khun- 


khuzes, ¢g., the Contemporary Review for | 


March, p. 318. This corresponds with the 
Russian plural, Ahunkhuzi. Wirt Gerrare, in 
‘Greater Russia,’ cuts it down to Khungus 
(plural). The variations of spelling in this 
and other Manchu names are due to the 
readiness with which in that language certain 
consonants interchange. For instance, the 
hd is very guttural, like German ch, and is 
often written 4h, whence it passes into & or g. 
Harbin and Hailar become Kharbin and 
Khailar; and Tsitsihar becomes Tsitsikar, 
less correctly Chichikar, and even Tsichagar. 
There is, however, little difficulty in pro- 
nouncing Manchu names correctly, since the 
stress lies uniformly upon the last syllable. 
The Yalu River is Yah/6o, Harbin and Kirin 
(Girin) are //arbéenand Keeréen (Gee réen), &e. 
Jas. Prat, Jun. 


“ Mosky.’—I do not remember this word in 


“There are about a dozen dolphins off the quarter 


to-day, swimming alongside the ship. They are 
what seamen call mosky—that is, having yellow 
tails. It is an old sailor’s hoax that a dolphin gets 
his yellow tail from eating the weed off the ship’s 
bottom, which is supposed to poison him.”—* Round 
the Horn before the Mast,’ by A. Basil Lubbock, 
1902, p. 135. 
Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Parisu Recister To stor a Rat's Hote.— 
The following, from the Western Morning 
News of 9 March, speaks for itself, and with 
no uncertain voice, of the immediate necessity 
for all parish registers being removed to some 
central place of authority, as has been done 
in Scotland since 1854 :— 


“One would think that to stop up a rat’s hole 


would be the last use a parish register would be put | 


to. Yet it seems to have been done at Warleggan, 
near Bodmin. This parish’s oldest register was for a 
long time lost, and a few months ago it was found on 


the top of a bookcase, where it had lain for twent 
| years. The rector has now had it carefully copied, 
jand notwithstanding its dilapidated condition, 
| there are fewer entries which are illegible than 
| might have been expected. The first legible page 
dates from 147. ‘Old parish registers,’ says the 
rector in the March eambee of the Parish Magazine, 
‘are too valuable to be left lying unprotected on 
the top of a bookcase for twenty years, or to be 
employed for stopping up rats’ holes in the store- 
| room, which was how I found them years ago when 
[ first came to the parish. The iron chest in which 
they should have been resting was filled with 
empty bottles. Fortunately, on this occasion, the 
| rats showed more respect for the register than did 
their proper guardian.’ 


R. 


DisGuisED MURDERER IN FoLk-LoreE.—The 
following appears in the Morning 
Post of 12 March (p.8). It may be true, but, 
until further evidence is forthcoming, it is 
safer to regard it rather as folk-lore than 
history. Of course such a plan for robbery 
or murder may have been elaborated more 
than once; but it is more probable that 
the story belongs to that class of tales of 
which the sheep-stealer who was hanged 
when getting over a wall by the sheep on his 
back is a striking specimen, which has already 
been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

**A\ prominent merchant of Londonderry has 
reported to the police that while driving in his gig 
on a lonely road a person who appeared to be an 
aged countrywoman asked him for a lift. A basket 
was first handed up, and the merchant, catching 
hold of the hand which passed it, was surprised at 
its size and roughness. ‘This is no woman's hand,’ 
he cried, and whipped up his horses. When he got 
home the basket was found to contain a loaded 
revolver and a large knife.” 

The Lincolnshire version, which I have 
_often heard from my father and other old 

people, is that a rich farmer, who was known 
to carry a good stock of money about with 
him, was one day driving home from market 
when he was accosted by a woman who 
carried a basket. She asked him for a lift 
as she was very tired, and handed up her 
| basket into the cart ; but when she raised her 
/dress to get in herself, the farmer saw her 
| massive ankles, and, knowing she was a man 
in disguise, at once drove off. In the basket 
there was found a brace of loaded pistols. 
I believe a similar tale occurs in Yorkshire. 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


LINCOLNSHIRE JINGLE.— P 
My master, old Pant, he fed me with pies, 
My mother, she learnt me plenty “ off” lies ; 
My master, old Pant, he learnt me to thieve, 
So I cheat all I can, an’ laugh in my sleeve. 


J.T. 


Durham, 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Gapriet Harvey's Booxs.—The Shake- 
spearian scholar Steevens writes that he had 
seen a copy of Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 
which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel 
Harvey, and which contained in Harvey’s 
handwriting a reference to Shakespeare’s 
* Venus and Adonis,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and ‘ Hamlet.’ 
The book seems also to have been seen by 
Malone. I should be much obliged if any 


one could tell me the present whereabouts | 
of this book and of any other books which | 


formerly belonged to Gabriel Harvey. I am 

acquainted with those in the British Museum, 

the Bodleian, and the museum at Saffron 

Walden. G. C. Moore 
University College, Sheftield. 


Sir C. Harron’s Trrire.—On the monument 
to Sir Christopher Hatton in old St. Paul’s 
that worthy was styled “ Regize Majestatis D. 
Elizabeth ex nobilibus stipatoribus L. vicis.” 
The “stipatores” were no doubt the pen- 
sioners ; but what is the meaning of “L. vicis”? 
Could it be lieutenant? Hentzner calls the 
pensioners ‘‘ satellites nobiles.” 

H. BRAcKENBURY. 

Camberley. 


Louis XVII.—Having been for many years 
firmly convinced of the survival of Louis XVIL., 
son of Louis XVL., after his feigned death in 
the prison of the Temple in Paris on 8 June, 
1795, | have found, in reference to a short 
sentence in the memoirs of the said prince, 
“Abrégé des Infortunes du Dauphin, publié 
& Londres, chez C. Armand, Imprimeur, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street,” November, 
1836, p. 44, serious reasons to believe that 
Louis XVII. remained hidden somewhere in 
England, for a certain time at least, during 
the years 1795-1804. 

Later on his real story was, on purpose, 
mixed up with the false statements of an 
impostor, Augustus Meves. Consult the 
papers at the British Museum concernin 
this man, who was most probably hed 
forward by the political enemies of the real 
Louis X VII. to discredit his legitimate claims. 
Any documents, family records, or allusions 
of any kind on this special point for the date 
indicated will be most gratefully received by 

MapaME 

Pierriére, near Geneva. 

[See 7" 8. xii. 305, 370, 461.] 


| c. 1729, when the then extant loose 


MSS. or THE LATE Mr. Stacey GRIMALDI. 
—I understand that the late Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi possessed several manuscript lists 
of Westminster scholars. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where they 
are now to be found ? G. F. R. B 


Rusens’s ‘Pataces or Genoa.'—In my 
»ossession is a thick folio guardbook in old 
1alf-calf, size about 16 in. by 12}in., with the 
MS. label on back “ Drawings of the Palaces 
in Genoa by S* P. P. Rubens.” It contains 
on the initial fly-leaf the following note in 
an early eighteenth-century hand, probably 

rawings 
are believed to have been bound in the 
volume and the MS. title (“ Palazzi di Genoa, 
dal P. P. Rubens”), and label as above, added: 

** This Book was Bought out of the Collection of 


| S* Tho: Franklin but some of the Drawings were 


missing so that there was a necessity of compleating 
it with Prints, the Drawings are the Original ones 
done by the order & under the Inspection of S* 
P: P: Rubens, from which the Book of the Palaces 
of Genoa is engraved.” 

There are 120 drawings in pen and wash 
(sepia tint), instead of 136 (otherwise, in error, 
**139”), 16 being supplied by the prints, 
apparently engraved by Nicolaes Ryckemans, 
and first published at Antwerp, 1622, in two 
large folio volumes, without text, under the 
title (in Italian) of “ The Ancient and Modern 
Palaces of Genoa. Collected and Designed 
by P. P. Rubens.” These drawings were, 
however, executed during Rubens’s visit to 
Genoa, 1607-8. Although unquestionably the 
“ originals,” only seven of them are believed 
to be by the hand of the great master himself; 
but they mostly have MS. descriptions, &c., 
in Italian thereon, apparently in his auto- 
graph, and, in addition, some writing in lead 
pencil and red chalk by the engraver. 

All writers upon Rubens—including Horace 
Walpole (‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ ed. Wornum, 
1888, vol. i. p. 305), Kett (‘Rubens,’ 1882, 

p. 65-6), Dr. Waagen (‘ Peter Paul Rubens, 
fis Life and Genius,’ trans. Noel, ed. Jameson 
1840, pp. 13 seg.), Fairholt (‘Homes an 
Haunts of Foreign Artists,’ 1874, p. 15), 
Calvert (‘Life of Rubens,’ 1876, pp. 73-4), 
Stevenson (‘Peter Paul Rubens,’ 1898, pp. 25-6) 
—refer to these drawings, and agree that 
they were executed by the master. 

Sir Thos. Franklin (or Francklyn), Bt., a 
former owner, died 5 October, 1728. Can any 
reader state where a copy of the catalogue of 
his collection is to be seen, and where the 
sixteen missing drawings now are? They are 
numbered (vol. i.) fig. 1, 67 (2), 68, 69, 71; 
(vol. ii.) fig. 6, 12, 21, 24, 45, 54, a 61, 63, 65. 
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Famriy.—I am anxious to know 
more of my father’s family (Ellison). They 
came from the vicinity of Threadneedle 
Street about 1760. My great-great-grand- 
father, Joseph Ellison, died in Boston, Mass., 
in 1771, aged seventy-six. He had two 
children who came to this country: Elizabeth 
Ellison, born 1734, died in Boston, unmarried, 
1801 ; William Ellison, born 1 October, 1741, 
married in Boston 1762, and died there 1816. 

e was my great - grandfather, and had 
children William, Samuel, James, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 

(Mrs.) Mary H. Curran, Librarian. 


Bangor Public Library, Maine. 


‘Death or Bozzarts.—In Mr. Morley's 
* Life of Gladstone’ (vol. i. p. 137) there is an 
extract from Gladstone's diary of 24 June, 
1836, in which is the note :— 


only there. Very agreeable. Rogers produced an 
American poem, the ‘Death of Bozzaris,’ which 
Wordsworth proposed that I should read to them; 
of course dealiont. so even did Rogers. But 


ancient as well as modern, on the battlefield, 
the occasion on which they were uttered, 
and, when known, the name of the speaker? 
An example of what I mean is to be found 
in the historic phrase of the great general 
who, being informed that the enemy’s arrows 
were so numerous that they would hide the 
sun, replied, “Then we will fight in the 
shade.’ R. pe C. 


Dr. Hatt. — Will any one intimately 
acquainted with my Lord Strafford’s home 
affairs kindly tell me who was Dr. Hall, the 
friend under whose tuition (presumably in 
Yorkshire) he placed his nephew Wentworth 
Dillon, afterwards the poet Earl of Ros- 
common ? L. I. Guryry. 


INscRIPTION ON Muszum. — Over the en- 
trance to the museum at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, is engraved the following inscrip- 
tion : “ Lo, these are parts of His ways, but 
how little a portion of them is heard of 
Him!” Where do these words come from ? 
They do not appear to be in the Bible or 
Apocrypha. L. 

(Slightly varied from Job xxvi. 14.) 
sop.—I recently bought at a very low 
price a copy of sop which belongs to an 


*“ Breakfast with Mr. Rogers, Mr. Weedewerth | 


impression which I fancy is not often met 
with. The cover, which I do not think is 
the original one, bears the title AESOP!I | 
FABULAE| A | coray. The title-page is :— 
MYOQN AISOTIEIOQN | SYNATOQTH. | 
Sardvy TOV AAEA®OQN 
MAAQN, Evexa | tov *“EAAdéa 


ddacxopévwv “EAAjvor. | EN TAPI- 


| EK THY 1, M, 
EBEPAPTOY, | 

It has as frontispiece a portrait of sop 
engraved from the bust in the Albanian 
Garden at Rome, and another engraving, @ 
yortrait of Archilochos from a bust in the 
Vatican Museum. There is an interesting 
and scholarly introduction, written in modern 
Greek, which I take to be from the pen of 
Koraés, of whose series ‘EAAnvixy Kn 
it forms part, being vol. ii. of the zapepya. 
I have learnt that the volumes of Plutarch 
in the same series are extremely scarce. 
Perhaps your readers may know something 


|of this book, and can give me information 


Wordsworth read it through in good taste, and | 


give instances of witty or humorous sayings, | 


as to its rarity or otherwise. 


doing it justice 
C. Camp TAaRELLI. 
Who was the author of the ‘ Death of Boz- : 2 
zaris'? G. L. Apperson. | Patience, Carp Game.— When was 
iter: ° “ Patience” first applied to the game o 
FitzGreene Halleck. name “ Patience” first apy } 
|cards? I do not know of an instance before 
Battierie.p Sayines.—Can any reader | 1850. F. JEssEL. 


Mutitatep Latin Lives. — Among some 
papers I purchased a few years ago are some 
| mutilated and, I think, misspelt Latin lines. 
Some of the letters have disappeared. Will 
| some reader help me to supply the missing 
letters and correct the lines? I should be 
grateful to any Latin scholar for his English 
rendering of the verse, so far as disjecta 
membra will permit of anything like a trans- 
lation. 

I think the first word in the first line 
should be Flamen. Should the first word in 
the sixth line be Undique ? 

amen ut :eterni sapiens et dextra parentis 

Protexit thalamos Elizabeta suos 

In quibus infantem longeva puerpera alebas 

Misecebas curis et pia vota tuis 


a 


...grassantes tota Jordanis in ora 
...dique sevirent Parthuo Arabsque truces 
fratrum membris passique cruore 
Jusissent...... millia capta...... 
Tu secura tamen divini numinis umbra 
Figebas nati bassia multa genis. 
Sic modo cum peenis urgentur regna superba, 
Juxta aras ccetus protege, Christe, tuos. 
scellusque domum descende...... 


Freperic RowLaAND MARVIN. 
537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Prints AND ENGRAVINGS. — Can any one 
inform me of a book of moderate price 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


dealing with old prints and engravings and 
their producers? I specially want to know 
about eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury landecape work in England and Wales. 
E. H. Epwarps. 


Rospertson Famity.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the parentage of, or particu- 
lars about, George Robertson, a writer in 
Edinburgh, who married (second wife) Eliza- 
beth Ogilvie, and died 1737? His son Alex- 
ander, of Parson’s Green, a Clerk of Session, 
matriculated in 1778 as a cadet of the Strowan 


family. W. H. R. 


Tue Cave, Hornsey. — Can any corre- 
spondent enlighten me as to what this place 
was | P. M. 


Rowe Famity.—Who was the grandfather 
of Owen Rowe, the regicide? I have con- 
sulted the ‘ D.N.B, F. M. H. K 


“Tues,” WykEHAMICAL Notion.— Before I 
knew that it was also Prof. Skeat’s opinion, 
I had concluded, when beginning the study 
of Irish Gaelic, that the familiar English 
verb to twig must be akin to Keltic tuzgsinn, 
meaning to understand. It also occurred to 
me that the Wykehamical word “tugs,” 
which is used to mean “I knew that already,” 
or “stale news,” might, like brock for badger, 
and other words existing in English dialects, 
be of Keltic origin. I have not access at 
present to the books which have been pub- 
lished on Wykehamical “notions.” But this 
branch of philology seems to have some 
interest for some readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
so I raise the question. E. 8. Dopeson. 


American Loyauists.—On the conclusion 
of the Revolutionary War, when the inde- 


pendence of the North American colonies 
was established, a Commission was appointed | 
by the British Government to inquire into | 
claims of American Loyalists for losses in- | 
curred by them during the war in consequence | 
of their loyalty. Is there any record of the 
proceedings of that Commission, the names 
of the claimants, &c.? Any information on | 
this subject would greatly oblige. 
H. M. H. 


Apmirat Sir T. Hopson, 1643-1717.—Can | 
any reader give me information regarding | 
Sir Thomas Hopson’s marriage, his wife's | 
a, &c.? Her name was Elizabeth, | 

rn 1660-1, married circa 1682, died and was | 
buried with her husband at Weybridge, 


arg. and gules, in the first quarter an escallop 
shell. er sister married a man named 
Brambell. It has been said that Lady 
Hopson was a daughter of Col. Skelton, but 
there is no proof of it. G. BriGsTOcKE. 


Puns at tHe HayMARKET. — Can any 
reader put me right as to the authorship, 
| title, and date of production of the theatrical 
absurdity in which the following lines were 
~ ee at the “Old Haymarket”? They 
jalways struck me as a highly amusing 
/example of sustained punning at a time 
| when burlesque held the boards at many a 
| London playhouse. 
Though we’ve of late a wig been forced to wear, 
Our crown at length has got a little heir, 
That is to say, an heiress—such a pearl! 
In fact, our little hair’s a little curl. 
| There is a suggestion of H. J. Byron’s style 
in the words; but I cannot in my mind 
| connect them with any of his pieces. 
Ceci, CLARKE. 
| Junior Atheneum Club. 


Samuet Haynes. — Lieut.- General John 


| William Egerton, seventh Earl of Bridge- 


water, born 1753, died 1823, married in 1783 
Charlotte Catherine Anne, only daughter 


'and heiress of Samuel Haynes, Esq. Samuel 


Haynes died at Sunninghill, 18 June, 1811, 
and his widow at Little Gaddesden in 1813. 
Whose son was Samuel Haynes ? 

C. H. Mayo. 


Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Replies. 
OUR OLDEST PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
(10 §. i. 166, 215, 257.) 

As Iam the “common vouchee” for the 
claims of both Canterbury and York to the 
title at the head of this article, and also 
for the antiquity of Warwick and Kingston- 
on-Thames, | should like to make “a personal 
explanation” in answer to your corre- 
spondents R. F.-J. S., Mr. Bayiey, and G. T., 
and help to set at rest the vexed question of 
relative priority among our schools. In an 
article in the Fortnightly Review, November, 
1892, I did, unfortunately, give the re 
St. Peter's, York, under the title of ‘Our 
Oldest School,’ being then under the impres- 
sion that, Canterbury being a monastic 
cathedral, the present King’s School could 
not claim any real pre-Reformation existence. 
But further inquiry showed that the real 


Surrey, in 1740, aged seventy-nine. Herarms, , Canterbury Grammar School was not in the 
as they appear impaled with those of her | monastery, was independent of the monks 
husband on his monument, are Quarterly and under the direct control of the Arch 
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(10 8. L. Aprus 2, 1904, 


bishops, and that it has a fairly continuous | 
record from 1259 till the last head master of | 
the City or Archbishop’s School became the 
first head master of the King’s School. Its 
precedence over York is established by a 
mention in Bede, @ propos of Sigebert, King 
of the East Angles 631-44. The recantation 
in favour of Canterbury, and the evidence 
for it, were set out in the 7'imes, 7 September, 
1897, and Guardian, 12 and 19 January, | 
1898. 

Whence R. F.-J.8. gets the date of 1042 
for Warwick Lam at a loss to conceive. It 
certainly has no warrant in documentary | 
evidence. Warwick School does rejoice in a 
piece of conclusive evidence of its continuity | 
from the days of Edward the Confessor, | 
which, though only in a fifteenth-century | 
chartulary, is no doubt authentic. It is a 
writ of Henry 1. addressed to Earl Roger of | 
Warwick, followed by a deed of the same ear! | 
in 1123. I[ published a translation and | 
account of this and other early documents | 
as to the school in the Westminster Gazette, 
26 July, 1894. This document does not make | 
Warwick “ our oldest school,” and I carefully | 
headed the article ‘One of our Oldest Schools.’ 

The fact is that the question of the relative 
antiquity of the schools mentioned is a fairly 
simple one. A “public” school is only a 
grammar school which has acquired a certain 
status of reputation. The proper name of | 
Winchester and of Eton is “the Grammar 


School of the College of Our Blessed Lady | 
of” Winchester and Eton respectively. Every | 
secular cathedral and collegiate church of the 


| 


| the ‘Middlesex’ volumes of the ‘Beauties 
|of England and Wales,’ 1816. In the mean- 


- - | time one quotation from the latter work will 
churches or the bishoprics can be settled, the | ? 


“old foundation” was bound to maintain 
such a grammar school as an essential part 
of its foundation, and if the cathedral was 
monastic, the bishop, and not the chapter, 
maintained, or at least looked after, the 
school. So, if the relative antiquity of the 


relative antiquity of the schools is settled 


also. So Canterbury comes before York, St. | 


Paul’s before Hereford ; and if the collegiate 
church of Warwick was founded, as I con- 
jecture, by Ethelfleda, then its school comes 
before that of Beverley, founded by Athelstan ; 
while Ottery St. Mary’s, founded 1334, comes 
before Winchester, 1382 ; and Higham Ferrers, 
1422, before Eton, 1442, and so on. 

If the relative antiquity were to be 
determined by the earliest mention of any 
school or schoolmaster, still Canterbury holds 


the field, followed by York and St. Paul’s, | 


while Warwick still comes before Beverley. 
It must not be understood that the names 
mentioned are a complete list in order of 
seniority, since other schools come in before 


Warwick, and scores of others before Win- 
chester and Eton. Apart from collegiate 
establishments, the question of priority 
becomes a matter of chance reference. I 
found Kingston casually mentioned ina Prior’s 
Register at Canterbury while looking for 
Canterbury School. Whole crops of schools 
turn up in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Some Yorkshire examples are given 
in ‘Early Yorkshire Schools,’ 1899 and 1903 ; 


| while a Lincolnshire batch in 1327 appears in 


the list in ‘ English Schools at the Reforma- 
tion,’ 1896. Artruur F. Leacu. 
34, Elm Park Gardens, 8.W. 


CHELSEA Puysic GarpeEN (10 §. i. 227).— 
The question of Mr. 8. L. Perry very much 
interests me, and at the same time gives me 
an opportunity of correcting a widespread 

rror. 

The condition under which what is now 
the Society of Apothecaries of London was 

ranted the freehold named has long since 
een fully complied with, and if Mr. Perry 
will communicate with me, I will send him 
much further information direct. What more 
concerns me, and the Society of Apothecaries 
of London particularly, is the very prevalent 
opinion that it was Sir Hans Sloane who 
originally granted this freehold. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. Many ‘N. & Q.’ readers 
know that I am the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of the Assistant Licentiates of the 
Apothecaries’ Halls, London and Dublin, and 
that I have made myself thoroughly conver- 
sant with the history of both bodies. This 
is neither the place nor the time to discuss 
this matter; but such as are interested 
should look up ‘Old and New London’ and 


show that Sir Hans was not the original 
benefactor to the then Apothecaries’ Com- 
| pany (vide vol. x. p. 84, under ‘ Chelsea’) :— 
| “Asan institution connected with the advance- 
| ment of useful knowledge, the Apothecaries’ Garden 
must be considered one of the most desirable orna- 
ments of this village. This is situate on the margin 
of the Thames, and comprises between three and 
| four acres. In the year 1673 Charles Cheyne, Esq., 
then lord of the manor of Chelsea, demised to the 
| Company of Apothecaries this plot of ground, fora 
| lease of sixty-one years; and the garden was soon 
| stocked with a satisfactory variety of medicinal 
plants. It was here that Sir Hans Sloane studied, 
at an early period, his favourite science; and, at 
the expiration of the original lease, that eminent 
— granted the freehold of the premises to the 
JYompany of Apothecaries, on certain salutary con- 
ditions,” &c. 


Later in the same article we learn :— 
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“The eminent Philip Miller was long gardener | forth his duties. There were six of them, 


here, and he published in 1730 a catalogue of the 


but it is’ only with the fifth that we have to 


pane which was reprinted, with additions, in| sets forth that 
73 


I refer Mr. Perry to this catalogue, and 
to many others issued subsequently ; also to 
‘An Accurate Survey of the Botanic Garden 
at Chelsea,’ and many similar works which 
will be readily shown him if he pays a visit 
to the Apothecaries’ Hall at Blackfriars. 

In vol. x. part ii. of the ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1814, p. 437, occurs the fol- 
lowing, where, it will be observed, no mention 
of a quitrent of 5/. is made :— 

“The freehold of the Physic Garden at Chelsea 
was given to the Apothecaries by Sir Hans Sloane, 
upon condition that they should present annually 
to the Royal Society fifty new plants till the 
number should amount to 2,000. This condition 
was punctually fulfilled, and the specimens are yet 
preserved in the Society's collection.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Bradford. 


In ‘Memoirs of the Botanic Garden at 
Chelsea,’ by the late Henry Field, revised 
by R. H. Semple, M.D., 1878, the most | 
important covenants of the conveyance from | 
Sir Hans Sloane are given, the one alluded 
to by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, in the Antiquary of 
1885, stating that the Master, Wardens, and 
Society shall have the 
“»arcel of arable and pasture ground situate at 
Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex,...... paying 
to Sir Hans Sloane, his heirs and assigns, the 
yearly rent of 5/., and rendering yearly to the 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society 
of London fifty specimens of distinct plants, well 


‘the is yearly to prepare fifty dried specimens from 
plants growing in the Society's Garden at Chelsea, 
which are to be presented to the Royal Society, by 
direction of the late Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., having 
been first approved by the Court of Assistants of 
this Society.” 
It will thus be seen that the Society was 
fully alive to what was required from it. 
Writing in 1820, Mr. Field, in reference to the 
tenure on which the garden is held by the 
Society of Apothecaries, states that the con- 
dition as to the presentation of two thousand 
plants “had been long before fulfilled.” He 
further says that a “much larger number had 
been given than the condition demanded, but 
it is not easy to ascertain when the presenta- 
tion ceased.” Prof. W. T. Brande, one of the 
secretaries of the Royal Society, states that 
the last presentation of plants took place on 
17 February, 1774, being the fifty-first annual 
presentation, the whole amounting to 2,550 
plants. The author adds :— 
“It is perfectly certain that the plants were pre- 
sented long subsequently to that time, but the 
delivery must either have taken place at irregular 
periods, or if otherwise the minute books of the 
Society of Apothecaries have not regularly noticed 
it. The last presentation of fifty plants mentioned 
in those minutes is in October, 1794, the last pre- 
ceding that being in October, 1791. The entries in 
former years appear to have been equally irregular.” 
W. E. Harvanp-OXx ey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


dried and preserved, which grew in their garden 
the same year, with their names or reputed names; | 


To any who are interested in the Chelsea 
Physic Gardens 1 would recommend the 


and those presented in each year to be specifically | yerusal of a very interesting account by Mr. 


different from (those of) every former year until the | 
number of two thousand shall have been delivered.” 
It is further ordered that if this condition is 
not complied with and the garden is diverted 
from its desired object it shall be lawful for 
Sir Hans Sloane to re-enter into possession 
of the premises, 
“to hold them in trust for the Royal Society, sub- 
ject to the same rent, and to the delivery of speci- 
meus of plants, as above mentioned, to the President 
of the College or Commonalty or Faculty of Physic, 
in London; and in case the Royal Society shall 
refuse to comply with these conditions, then in 
trust for the President and College of Physicians in 
London, subject to the same conditions as the 
ay of Apothecaries were originally charged 
with. 
It would seem that there is no doubt that 
the desired conditions were duly complied 
with, for on 15 December, 1773, when Mr. 
William Curtis was elected to the vacant 
oftice of Demonstrator of Plants and Preefectus 


Joun T. Pace (an old correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’) which appeared in the Last End 
News of 10 August, 1898, also ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. 
iii. 230, 380. 

The Standard of 3 December, 1898, con- 
tained a legal notice from the Charity Com- 
missioners on the intended alterations, and 
comments thereon will be found on 24 March 
and 3 and 21 May, 1899. An account of the 
opening of the new laboratories by Lord 
Cadogan, with a sketch of the history of the 

ardens since their foundation in 1653, will 

found in the Standard of 26 July, 1902. 
The article thus concludes :— 

“One interesting relic of Old London will be 
turned to useful account, without any of its land- 
marks being removed or its character essentially 


altered.” 
EverarpD Home CoLEeMAN. 
7i, Brecknock Road. 
(Mr. Hotpen MacMicnae also sends extracts 


Horti, some very elaborate regulations set 


from Mr. Field’s work. ]} 


val 
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“Go ror”=Arrack (10 §. i, 225).—An 
expressive if inelegant extension of this 
phrase is to ‘go for it bald-headed,” i.¢., to 
proceed in any course with energy, vehe- 
mence, haste, &c., as if one had no time to 
put one’s hat on, or in spite of the drawback 
of the hirsute deficiencies of old age :— 

**M. Jean de Bonnefon is a brilliant journalist, 
who wields a mordant pen in several Parisian dailies, 
and whose great delight it is, as a Radical of the 
Paul Pert school, to pitch into the Papal Nunciature 
here whenever occasion offers. Of Tete especially 


he has been ‘ going for it bald-headed.’”—M.A.P., 
May 13(%), 1899. 


J. Hotpen 
Guipe to Manor Rotts (10 S§. i. 169, 
198).—I thank the Editor for his courteous 
suggestion that I should try Miss Thoyts’s 
‘How to Decipher Old Documents.’ I regret 
to say that I have not found that work of 
much service in matters of real difficulty. 


from my own ignorance, and I shall be 


the following for me—the portions to me| 
unintelligible being in italics :— 


_ “ Fas. J. Davy quer de J. Boscawen [and others] 
in iiij pl. tns. Et att" sunt” (temp. Henry VL). 

“No"” is a marginal note opposite entry of 
a relief (same date). 

The Earl of Oxford does fealty “Et r j*. 
Et WP sum’...... pest distring d’cu’ comitem 
ad fac domino homagium ” (same date). 

“ Dis. Joh’em Veer comit’ ad_faciend’ D'no 
Homag’ Et quia p'poitus non distr” (same date).— 
What is the full to 


rmula? 
Dis. Dat’ est Cur’ inte’ Johannes Gerves [and 
others) invenerunt ...j hogsede vini,” &e. (same 
date). 


Over the name of a man presented to 
reeveship is “ Jur’ (Henry VIL). 
hese are samples. regret my inability | 
to get assistance in the book referred to. 
YGrEc. 
Every series of ‘N. & Q.,’ except the first, | 
contains notices on this subject. At 8S. i. j 
247, 380, are long and instructive articles on | ( 
the matter. Everarp Home CoLeman. 


Journal, x. 68; Archeologia, x\vii. 89-130. 


important work on Soulac Abbey is ‘Sainte 
Véronique, Apétre de l’Aquitaine, son Tom- 
beau et son Culte a Soulac, ou N. D. de la Fin 
des Terres,’ by Abbé Mezaret (8vo, Toulouse, 
1877). Other works on the subject are :— 
‘Soulac et N. D. de la Fin des t 

om. Grégoire Thomas (16mo, Bordeaux, 


I 


ti 


Probably, however, my difficulties arise only | 


grateful if any readers will kindly extend | 


| word bidet. 


1882); and ‘N. D. de la Fin des Terres de 
Soulac,’ par Dom. Bernard Marechaux, Curé 
de Soulac (18mo, Bordeaux, 1893). 

Rosert B. Dovctas. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 

Dickens Queries (10 §S. i. 228).—The 
ballad relating to a hackney-coachman, with 
the chorus of ‘*Tamaroo,’ is undoubtedly 
authentic, and was sung at Winchester 
School some seventy years ago. As far as I 
can remember, the first verse (I am sure of 
the first line thereof) ran as under :— 

Ben he was a coachman rare— 

Jarvey ! Jarvey!” Here am I, your honour.”) 

Crikey ! how he used to swear! 
How he ‘d swear and how he ’d drive— 
| Number two hundred and sixty-five— 
l'amaroo, tamaroo, tamaroo. 
He is engaged by his Satanic Majesty to 
| drive him home. So accordingly— 
Jarvey he drove down Pall Mall 


Until he came to the gates of Hell, 


But he wouldn't go tirst to the gulf of sin, 
So he turned and backed the Devil in, 
Tamarco, tamaroo, tamaroo. 
I have no idea where the ballad could be 
seen, or, indeed, if it ever was in print, and 
the above is about all that I can remember 
of it. G. E. C. 


The word “Tamaroo” comes from an old 
song which used to be sung at Winchester 
when I was a boy. Each boy had to write out 
a certain number of “College songs” and 
keep them in a book. These songs were 
sung just before “toy time” in “Chambers” 
for a fortnight in succession. I think that 
the song in question was called ‘Jarvey.’ 
The first stanza ran :— 

Ben was a hackney-coachman rare— 

** Jarvey! Jarvey!” ** Here I am, your honour!” 

Crackey ! how he used to swear— 
Tamaroo! 

How he ’d swear, and how he'd drive! 

Number three hundred and sixty-five. 


A description of these songs may be found 


n Tuckwell’s ‘Winchester Fifty Years Ago’ 
Macmillan), p. 88. But I imagine that Mr. 


| Wells, the bookseller to Winchester School, 
Some help is given and sources of more | Would be the most likely source of informa- 
are indicated in the Yorkshire Archeological | tion respecting the songs and song-book. 


One of the Winchester “notions” which 


was never explained was “ biddy,” et ae 
SOU the; ‘the name of the earthenware bath which 

Sounac (10% S. i, 209).—The most |stood behind the door in College chambers. 


believe it to be nothing else than the French 


Hersert A. STRONG. 
University, Liverpool. 


YEOMAN OF THE Crown (10* S. i. 208).—The 


erres,’ par | Mayor of Faversham no doubt derived his 
tle of “Yeoman of the Crown” from the 
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fact that the manor and the most consider- 
able part of the site of the Abbey of Favers- 
ham and its demesnes continued in the Crown 


his land directly from the Crown ; if not, 
the appellation doubtless derived its origin 
from causes such as Sir Thomas Smith speaks 


till the reign of Charles I. Consequently the | of in the tenth chapter of his third book, 


duties of the office of Yeoman of the Crown 
related directly to the interests of the Crown. 
These duties would probably come under the 
designation of servitinm regale, or royal ser- 
vice, which comprised the rights and pre- 
rogatives that within a royal manor belonged 
to the king. These rights, according to 
Cowel’s ‘Interpreter,’ were generally reckoned 
to be six :— 

1. Power of judicature in matters of pro- 
perty. 

2. Power of life and death in felonies and 
murders. 

3. A right to waifs and strays. 

4. Assessments. 

5. Minting of money. 

6. Assize of bread, beer, weights, and 
measures. 

“All these entire Privileges were annex’d,” 
says Cowel, “to some Manors in their Grant 
from the King, and were sometimes conveyed 
in the Charters of Donation to religious | 
Houses.” 

In the third Act of Edward IV., cap. v., as 
to ‘‘ what kind of apparel men and women of 
every vocation and degree are allowed, and 
what prohibited to wear,” it is stipulated 
that 
“no esquire nor gentleman, nor none other under 
the degrees above rehearsed, shall wear from the 
said feast [the Puritication] any damask or satin, 
except the menial esquires, sergeants officers of the 
King’s house, yeomen of the Crown, yeomen of the 
King’s chamber, and esquires, and gentlemen having 

pssessions to the yearly value of a hundred pounds 

y year, upon pain to forfeit to the King for every | 
default a hundred shillings.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


From Sir Thomas Smith’s little book ‘The 
Commonwealth of England’ I gather that 
this expression has nothing to do with an 
office. This treatise, written in 1565, when 
the author was ambassador in France, as 
Strype tells us (‘Life of the Learned Sir 
Thomas Smith,’ p. 117, London, 1698), is 
divided into three books, the twenty-third 
chapter of the first bearing the title ‘Of 
Yeomen,’ which contains no mention of any 
such ofticer as Yeoman of the Crown. On 
this authority we may therefore conclude 
that he did not exist, otherwise he would 
have been named. When Henry Sayer, of 
Faversham, is described as having been 
“mayor and yeoman of the Crown,” nothing 
more is meant than that he had filled the 
office of mayor and had been by condition a 
yeoman of the Crown. He might have held 


where he writes :— 

** For no man holdeth Land simply free in England, 
but he or she that holdeth the Crown of England: 
all others hold their land in fee, that is, upon a 
faith or trust, and some service to be done to 
another Lord of a Mannor, as superiour, and he 
againe of an higher Lord, till it come to the Prince, 
and him that holdeth the Crowne. So that if a 
man die, and it be found that hee hath land which 
hee holdeth, but of whom no man can tell, this is 
understood to be holden of the Crowne, and in 
capite.”—* The Commonwealth of England,’ p. 256, 
London, 1640. 

I take it that a testator in such a case as 
this might very properly be described as a 
yeoman of the Crown. Joun T. Curry. 


Two long articles bearing this title, by the 
late learned antiquary Goucu NIcHots, 
were given just forty-three years ago (see 
2-1 §. xi. 124, 251). They conclude with these 


|sentences, which may prove of sufficient 


information for many of your readers :— 
**In short, they appear to have been the original 
bodyguard of the King, before the larger corps o 


' Yeomen of the Guard was established. 


** The old statutes of the household...... referred to, 
were those of King Edward III.” (1327-77). 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


Copwes Prits S. i. 205).—The astonish- 
ingly hardy superstitions relating to the efti- 
cacy of spider and spider-web swallowing in 
folk-medicine probably owe their survival, if 
not their exact origin, to the tradition that 
a spider spun his web over Christ in the 
manger, and hid Him from Herod, upon 


| which ensued a superstitious objection to 


destroying spiders. Speaking of the spider- 


| cure for an ague, Burton, in his ‘ Anatomie of 


Melancholy’ (part. ii. sect. v. memb. i. sub- 
sect. vi.), says :— 
“‘ Being in the Country in the vacation time, not 

many years since, at Lindley, in Leicestershire, my 
| Father’s house, I first observed this amulet of a 
| spider in a nut-shell lapped in silk, &c., so applied 
or an Ague by my Mother ; whom although I knew 
| to have excellent Skill in Chirurgery, sore eyes 
aches, &c., and such experimental medicines, as all 
| the country where she dwelt can witness,......yet 
among all other experiments, this methought was 
| most absurd and ridiculous......till at length, ram- 
| bling amongst authors (as I often do), I found this 
| very medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthio- 
| lus, repeated by Aldrovandus, cap. de aranea lib, 
de insectis, 1 began to have a better opinion of it.’ 
—Ed. 1898, vol. ii. p. 290. 

The web of a spider is in Lincolnshire a sure 
cure for ague (/ardwicke’s Science Gossip, 
‘first series, ii. 83). The Glasgow working 
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man used to take a pill of spider’s web every | tickling trout is not the same in every locality. 
morning before breakfast, for three successive | “ Tickling for trout” is the phrase here. It 
days. This was thought to bring about the | is no offence to tickle trout, but it is to be 
speedy and satisfactory cure of ague (see engaged in “illegal fishing,” and this is the 
further Black's *‘ Folk-Medicine,’ pp. 60,61). A | form of charge chen proceedings are taken 
spider was rolled in butter for jaundice (‘West against poachers for fish. As gamekeepers 
Sussex Folk-lore’ in the Folk-lore Record, and witnesses invariably call the offence 
vol. i. See also, for spider superstitions, the “tickling for trout,” so the offence gets de- 
Folk-love Journal, vol. ii. p. 219). Spiders scribed in newspaper paragraphs. I have 
are still considered in remote parts of Somer- heard it said in ovidenes that “the more you 
setshire efficacious remedies for ague, a com- tickle trout the better they like it,” and in 
mon disease in the low-lying district of the fact remain motionless while the tickling 
parish of Brean. Sometimes a live spider is goes on. He who may, let him believe. 
ut in water, and when “he do curly up,” Fish-ticklers always wade up stream here, so 
»oth water and spider are swallowed together as to be behind their quarry, and fish when 
(‘The Seaboard of Mendip,’ by Francis A. stationary in the water lie with heads towards 
Knight, 1902, p. 296). The same process is the flow of water. Asa lad I often saw fish 
seen in an old recipe which comes from “ tickled for”; but then such was no offence. 
Nuremberg : “Take a fine fat spider, remove THos. RATCLIFFE. 
its legs and shell, dip it in water, rabit over Worksop. 
with butter, and—swallow it” (the Royal At least thirty years ago 1 remember an 
Mag., Jan., 1904). old lady (long since dead) describing to me 
‘Some chirurgeons there be that cure warts in how she, as the daughter of the agent of the 
this manner: they take ampiders web, rolling the owner of property. near the “ Loggetheads 
upon the wart: they then set fire on ‘it, and so me Hotel, close to Mold, in F lintshire, was herself 
it to ashes, and by this way and order the warts ®ccustomed as a girl to tickle trout in the 
are eradicated, that they never after grow again.”— pools of the estate by hand, as usually under- 
Topsel’s * Hist. of Four-footed Beasts,’ pp. 789 and stood. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
1073; originally taken from the ‘ Monfeti Insectorum Lancaster. 
Theatrum,’ p. 237, London, 1634. 


Longfellow, in his ‘Evangeline,’ alludes to Lecue Famity (10 8. i. 207). — On_ the 


the nutshell form of the remedy :— south aisle wall of Stepney Church is a 
Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the tablet bearing the following inscription :— 
_ fever! In memory of 
For it is not like that of our old Accadian climate Henry Leche 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in Aerk ; 
a nutshell! late Rector of this 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 
| Having accidentally chewed a spider baked ina ae 
loaf, we are in a position to discourage a repetition : er 
of the experiment. Whatever curative effects it Above it are a coat of arms and crest as 
might have, the taste is indescribably bitter. ] follows: Arms, Ermine, on a chief indented 


gules three crowns or; crest, a cubit arm 
oe I HoLas 1 ICKLEBY : Capt. CuTTLe (10™ | erect, grasping a leech or snake environed 
me. 1. 166, 217).—Three families of the name) round the arm. Leche held the rectory from 
Cuttle, and two of the name Cuttel, live | 1727 to 1742. Joun T. Pace. 
in In met, is not} West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
considered uncommon at all in Yorkshire. — 
Tue Honour or Tursury §. i. 127, 
195).—My query on the above subject was 
| suggested by the following passage in ‘A 
_in the contiguous parish of Watford, | Pictorial Guide to Birmingham,’ published 
Northamptonshire, is a field known by the) jn 1849 :— 
of Ta of —— ~—. visiting the village | “Another ancient court, which had for many 
of Long Itchington, Varwickshire, I have | years become nearly obsolete, having been super- 
frequently passed by an inn bearing the sign | seded by local courts of requests, but which has 
of ** The Cuttle Inn.” It stands beside the | been, in some measure, revived by the late changes 
canal. Joun T. Pace in the recovery of small debts [the author is here 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire ; referring to the Act of 1847 which created county 
‘ | courts}, is the court of the Honour of Tutbury and 
TickLING Trout (9 S. xii. 505: 10% i.| Duchy of Lancaster, commonly called ‘The Three 


Weeks Court.’ Its is limited to debts 
154).—It is quite possible that the mode of| under 40s. This honour belongs to the Crown, as 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 
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and gatend | of Bishops Suffragan. Mr. Watson, by an 
re co es and ove 
Hundred of wih admirable collation of names, dates, and 
also within this county.” ‘facts, proved beyond the possibility of a 
I am greatly obliged to Mz. Hoan! doubt that though John Bird was really a 
MacMicuat for his reference to the Wood- Suffragan Bishop, it was of Pentruth, in the 
diocese of Llandaff, as he filled this office 
how he of Tutbury | from 1527 to 1539, when he became Bishop of 
came to have power to hold a court for the | 
of Hemlingford, when the hundred possessed | , 
likely to throw any light on the matter ? | by the 1534 Act. Bishop Goodwin stoppec 
Bens. WALKER that by getting an amended Act passed, 
PENS. Wd R giving power for a Suffragan to take his title 
from any place in his own diocese, and we 
Manrroza (10 §. i. 206).—Some years ago | get a modern Bishop of Richmond instead of 
a young friend who had settled out in this Suffragan Bishop of Penrith. 
region told me, during one of his visits home, A quotation in ‘N. & Q.,’ , a 8. ii. 1, from 
that the correct pronunciation was to accen- ‘The Book of the British Hierarchy,’ reads, 
tuate the penultimate, and that laying the | “John Byrd, consecrated June 24 to Penrith 
stress on the final was due only to the theo- by the Primate and Bishops of Rochester and 
rizing of some learned persons who did not St. Asaph ; translated to Bangor 1539, and 
know the locality. E. E. Sreeer. | Chester August 5th, 1541 (Llandaff).” These 
: ‘names would alone show that it was not the 


Penrith in Cumberland that was meant. 


Erdington. 


PenriruH (10 §. i. 29, 97, 156).—Penrith 
was so long ago as June, 1898, deprived of 


the honour persistently given to it as having | 


once been the name-place of a bishop. At 
the date mentioned Mr. George Watson, now 
of Bournemouth, contributed to the Penrith 
Observer a long article, the result of much 
research, in which he proved conclusively 
that there never was a Bishop of Penrith. 
So far as can be traced, it was in Sir Daniel 


Fleming’s ‘Description of the County of | 


Cumberland’ (printed so recently as 1889 by 
the local antiquarian society, 218 years after 
it was written) that the error was first made. 


Writing of Penrith, he remarked, “The church | 


is a beautiful edifice, and had the honour of a 
Suffragan Bishop.” Such an authority as the 
gossiping Rydal historian would be taken as 
conclusive on most things, but in this of 


Penrith's ecclesiastical greatness he was un- | 
questionably wrong. Unfortunately later | 


comers, who “cribbed” from the writings of 
their predecessors without taking the trouble 
to find out what was right and what was 
wrong, perpetuated the error. The greatest 
sinner in this respect was T. Cox, who, in his 
‘Cumberland,’ wrote: “Penrith Church is a 
handsome and spacious edifice, sufficient for 
the reception of the inhabitants for God’s 


worship, and was in King Henry VIIL’s time 
honoured with the title of a Suffragan Bishop.” 
Then ‘Crockford’s Clerical Directory’ has 
long continued the error by the entry, “1537, 
John Bird, Bishop of Penrith,” in the list 


D. Scorr. 
Penrith. 
Penn’s ‘Fruits or Sorirupe’ (10 §. i. 
190).—It seems to have been a very general 


belief that the inhabitants of Lapland were 
noted for witchcraft. Charles Kingsley in 
*Hereward the Wake’ says, “ Torfrida’s nurse 


was a Lapp woman, skilled in all the sor- 


ceries for which the Lapps were famed 


throughout the North.” 1ELGA. 


[mer uglier follow the night-hag, when, call'd 
n secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 


Eclipses at their charms. 
Milton, ‘ Par. Lost,’ book ii. ll. 662-6.) 

Avuruors oF Quotations (10% 5. i. 168, 
217).— 

To set as sets the morning star, which goes, &c. 
Lucis is right in his reference, somewhat 
dubiously given, to Pollok’s ‘Course of Time,’ 
book v. The passage occurs on p. 180 of the 
sixth edition, 1829, and begins :— 

They set, &c. 
C. Lawrence Forp. 


“ HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED ” (10 


'§. i. 209).—For an account of the carrying 
‘out of the high treason sentences after the 
Civil War of 1745-6, see Robert Chambers’s 


‘History of the Rebellion’ in the above years. 


The first edition was issued in “ Constable’s 
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Miscellany.” If my memory does not mislead 
me, it contains a somewhat fuller account of 
the revolting details than is to be found in 
the later editions. Bishop Challoner’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of Missionary Priests, and the con- 
temporary accounts of the execution of the 
regicides, may be consulted with advantage. 
K. P. D. E. 
“Hanged” speaks for itself; Hotspur 
was quartered, and his members distributed 
among five different towns. “ Drawing” is 
equivocal—primarily to disembowel ; but that 
horrid process died out, and a pretence thereof 
consisted in drawing the culprit on a hurdle 
or a cart to the place of execution. One 
variation was to drag the convict through 
the streets attached to a horse. A. H. 


“Kine or PATTERDALE” S. i. 149, 193). 
—There are still living in Cumberland and 
Westmorland descendants of the Kings of 
Patterdale, though the title long since passed 
away. The quotation given by Dr. For- 
SHAW, at the second reference, from ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ was originally written 
in Nicolson and Burn’s ‘ History of Cumber- 


land and Westmorland’ (1777). How the 


title came to be bestowed is the subject of 
more than one local legend, but the substance 
may be given in the following extract from 
a local book written nearly sixty years ago. 
The only addition needed is the remark that 
the date of the attack is given approximately 
by other gossips (it would be wrong to call 
them historians) as 1648 :— 

“The origin of this fell-environed kingdom is 
wrapped in some obscurity; tradition, however, 
affirms that, in the days of Scottish incursion, a 
band of marauders from Scotland were proceed. 
ing up New Church [now Watermillock] towards 
Patterdale ; that Mr. John Mounsey, who was then 
lord of the manor, raised the inhabitants of the 
dale, who went forth under his command to the 
pass of Stybarrow, where the Scots were defeated 
and driven back. The dalesmen, overjoyed at the 
auspicious termination of the enterprise, conferred 
on their leader the honorary title of King, which 
has been inherited by his descendants to this day.” 
The “reign” came to an end, so far as the 
“ Palace” was concerned, in 1824, when Mr. 
Marshall, of Leeds, purchased the Patterdale 
Hall estate. It is somewhat cruel even to 
doubt some of the pretty stories told of the 
“Kings of Patterdale,” and all that need 
here be said is that if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
turn to ‘A Fortnight’s Ramble at the Lakes’ 
(1792), they will find a complete disillusion- 
ment. One amusing anecdote, in which 
another “ King” is concerned, is still told by 
the dalesfolk. The neighbouring valley of 
Mardale, at the head cf Haweswater, for 
hundreds of years had as its chiefs the 


Holmes, a family now almost extinct in the 
direct line. When one of the later Kings of 
Mardale and his contemporary the King of 
Patterdale were boys, they were on one 
occasion staying with a Patterdale ’states- 
man. In the evening the host gave them no 
eace, teasing them about their respective 
Linnie in prospect, and dwelt on the high 
| honour which had befallen him of entertain- 
ing two future kings under his roof at once, 
until the twain were thoroughly tired of the 
subject. Next morning the yeoman was up 
| betimes and hammered at the door of his 
|slumbering guests’ room, calling out, “Git 
up, git up, an’ come an’ fodder t’ yowes” 
[the ewes]. “Fodder yowes, indeed! Kings 
|don’t fodder yowes,” called out the future 
| King of Mardale, as he composed himself for 
| another nap, only too pleased to be able to 
| turn the tables on his ieections entertainer. 

Dantev Scorr. 


| Penrith. 


MERRY AS Griccs” (9 S. xii. 506; 
/10" §. i. 36, 94).—Very little, if anything, 
has been added in this discussion to the 
account of the word grig in the ‘N.E.D., 
which suggests that the sense “a grasshopper 
or cricket” is due to an erroneous inference. 
It also deals with the relation of “a merry 
grig” to “a merry Greek.” 

Browning, ‘Pippa Passes,’ IT., has :— 
| Oh were but every worm a maggot, 
| Every fly a grig, 

Every bough a Christmas faggot, 
| Every tune a jig! 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| Walton and Cotton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ 
parti. chap. xiii., speaks of “the silver eel, and 
green or greenish eel, with which the river of 
Thames abounds, and those are called grigs.” 
8. 
| The surmise that a “grigg” was originally 
|a “cricket,” whence also a grasshopper, an 
'eel, or anything of a particularly lively 
disposition, may be ctaulmannied by what 
| Prof. Skeat has to say upon the word in his 
| *Concise Dictionary’ :— 

“* Orig, a small eel, a cricket (Scand.). Weakened 
| form ofl still preserved in crick-et ; cf. Lowl. 
| Se. erick, a tick, louse. Swed. dial. krik, krdk, a 
| creeping creature. Swed. dial. krika, to creep; 
| ef. G. kriechen, to creep. In phr. ‘as merry as & 
| grig,’ orig is for Greek (‘Troil.,’ I. ii. 118); Mery- 
| greek is a character in Udall’s ‘ Roister Doister’; 
| from L. grecari, to live like Greeks, i.e., luxu- 
| riously.” 
| Halliwell is not so “very decided” as we are 
‘told “in stating that grig is a corruption of 
| Greek,” for he says also that its meaning in 
‘various dialects is a cricket; in Suffolk, a 
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small eel ; an old cant term for a farthing ; 
and in Somerset, verbally, to pinch. “As 
merry as a pismire” (¢¢., an ant) occurs pro- 
verbially for the same animalculine reasons. 
“A merry grig” (Cotgrave, ‘Dict.,’ 1611). 
“| grew as merry as a grig, and laughed at 
every word that was spoken” (Goldsmith, 
* Essays,’ vi., 1765). One cannot help think- 
ing that “Greek” is a corruption of “grig” 
through ignorance of the latter’s dialectal 
signification, especially as a Greek is no 
merrier, or more pleasantly situated with 
regard to climate, than he of several other 
nationalities. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


* Aw AusTRIAN arMY” §. i. 148, 211, 
258).—According to Mr. Alaric Alfred Watts 
‘The Siege of Belgrade’ was published by 
his father “in the Literary Gazette, 1820, 
and never by him reprinted.” ‘These 
verses,” he adds, ‘‘having been published 
many years after in a London magazine 
with somebody else’s initials, I am induced 
now to claim them for their writer for the 
little they are worth” (‘Alaric Watts, a 
Narrative of his Life,’ 1884, vol. i. p. 118). 
It is to be observed that the editors of the 
Trifer make no claim to the authorship, 
and expressly state that this “curious speci- 
men of poetry’ was “presented to us by a 


friend ” (p. 233). 


Foscarinus §. i. 127, 198).—The name 
Foscarinus was probably suggested by that 
of the distinguished Foscari family of Italy 
(cp. Litta’s ‘Famiglie Celebri Italiane,’ 
vol. ix.). Francesco Foscari was Doge of 
Venice from 1423 to 1457. The tragic history 
of his son Jacopo has been poetically treated, 
as, for example, in Byron's ‘ The Two Foscari. 

CHARLES Bunpy WILson. 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

“ HE wHo KNows Nor” S. i. 167, 235). 
—The versions given at these references 
seem to me wanting in the rhythm and pith 
of the following, copied from the Spectator 
of 11 August, 1894 (p. 176) :— 

Men are Four. 
The man who knows not that he knows not aught, 

He is a fool; no light shall ever reach him. 

Who knows he knows not, and would fain be 
taught, 

He is but simple ; take thou him and teach him. 
But whoso knowing, knows not that he knows, 

He is asleep ; go thou to him and wake him. 

The truly wise both knows, and knows he knows ; 

Cleave thou to him, and never more forsake him. 


G. L. 


Franco-GerMan War S. i. 226).—The 
landed property of the Frenchmen of Alsace 
and Lorraine who refused to accept German 


rule was neither confiscated nor sold to land 
speculators. Scheurer-Kestner, Senator, kept 
his property at Thann, Mathieu Dreyfus his 
property at Mulhausen, Edmond About at 
Savern, &c. J. 


Boer War oF 1881 (10% §. i. 226).—Masor 
Mircuett will, [ think, find all he requires 
in Mr. Thomas Fortescue Carter’s ‘ A Narra- 
tive of the Boer War of 1880-1,’ published 


by Mr. Macqueen. Mr. Carter was, I believe, 
|a war correspondent for the Natal Mercury, 
| and was present with the troops on Majuba, 
'a most graphic account of which he gives 
'in his book. He is one of the leading advo- 
|cates in Natal, and was, when I knew him 
in 1899, practising in Ladysmith. 

8. Burrerworta, Major R.A.M. Corps. 

The Castle, Carlisle. 
| ‘The Complete Story of the Transvaal from 
ithe “Great Trek” to the Convention of 
|London,’ by John Nixon (Sampson Low, 
| 1885), written by an eyewitness of the 1881 
| war, givesa lot of detailed information. 
Francis J. A. Skeet, Capt. 4 R.D.F. 


| ‘The best account of the war in Natal, 
| ending with Majuba, is in thelast four chapters 
of Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Butler’s ‘ Life 
‘of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley.’ *A Narra- 
| tive of the Boer War,’ by Thos. Fortescue 
| Carter — the ay | war correspondent on 
/Majuba—covers the same ground, but adds 
chapters on the isolated struggles, the sieges 
|of Standerton, Pretoria, Potchefstrom, Ley- 
|denburg, and Wakkerstroom. I think Masor 
| Mrrcwett will find that there was no siege 
C.S. Warp. 


| of Pietersburg. 

| Dress: SERGEANTS’ SASHEs (10 §. i. 
168, 238)..—Col. Clifford Walton, in his 
‘History of the British Standing Army, 
1660-1700,’ says :— 

“The sash was worn by all officers, from the 
General down to the Serjeant, whether of Horse, 
Foot, or Dragoons. The material was generally 
similar to that still in vogue, the fringes, however, 
being, in the case of Commissioned officers, of gold 
or silver. In this, as in most other details, con- 
siderable licence prevailed prior to the Revolution, 
some officers preferring silver network, others gold ; 
while others, again, favoured the plain crimson 
silk; but by degrees greater uniformity was 
ensured, and the use of gold and silver network 
became confined to the highest officers, as is the 
case to this day. The sashes of officers of Horse 
were exceedingly handsome, having rich fringes 
two, three, or even four deep round the waist, 
and very deep fringes at the ends. The Private 
Troopers of Horse also wore sashes, the only excep- 
tion to the general colour being the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, whose sashes were white. Pikemen in Foot 
regiments were similarly distinguished by sashes, 
but of white worsted with a coloured fringe. In 
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some regiments of Foot all the men appear to have 
worn sashes in Charles's reign. There is nothing 
new under the sun, and the fashion introduced but 
a few years ago, of wearing the sash over the 
shoulder, was usual also in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century: during the latter half of 
the century, however, the custom was generally to 
wear it round the waist. The sash was commonly 
tied slightly in front of the left side; although 
would-be dandies would often have the tassels quite 
in front, and the sash loosely knotted in a very 
négligé style.” 

Clifford Walton’s illustrations may be seen 
in the Royal United Service Institution. 
Bound with them are the ‘Authorities and 
Notes’ from which the details were — 


or Wykenam (10" i, 222, 257).— 
If he was the first of his family, how about | 
those who from time to time have claimed to | 
be of founder’s kin? In the //erald and 
Genealogist for May, 1868, there is an article 
by Mr. C. Wykeham Martin, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, entitled 
‘Who was William of Wykeham ?’ a supple- 
ment to one in the 7J'opographer and Genea- 
logist, vol. iii. Mr. Wykeham Martin states 
therein that he summed up 
“his argument by saying that William of Wyke- 
ham was known at least as early as his fifty-third 
year (1376) to the family of (Wykeham) Swalcliffe ; 
that he held personal intercourse with them, pur- 


things?” He answered, “Not yet; but, 
please God, I shall do so on St. John’s Day.” 
| do not know whether he did wear them; 
but, if he did, I suppose it was the earliest 
return (or one of the earliest) to the rubrical 
order on that behalf. ALDENHAM. 


First Stream Rarmway §. i, 
225).—The high-pressure engine made_ by 
R. Trevithick is now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, among the collection of 
machinery and inventions. There is an illus- 
tration exhibiting a side and an end view of 
Trevithick and Vivian’s first locomotive in 
the ‘ History of the Steam Engine from the 
Second Century before the Christian Era to 
the Time of the Great Exhibition,’ published 
by John Cassell, 335, Strand, in 1852 (p. 122). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

Tue Last or tne War Bow i. 
225).—A far more striking instance of the 
recent use of the war bow than that quoted 
by Mr. Cocke is to be found recorded in 
i" §. viii. 485, and by one who is happily still 
living, and able even to be present at the 
Jubilee dinner, on 19 March, of the London 


| Association of Correctors of the Press ; for Sir 


William Howard Russell, the doven of special 
correspondents, wrote in 1871 :— 
* It is quite certain that when the allies made a 


chased the family living of Swalcliffe, and what had | reconnaissance of the Valley of Barder in the spring 
been a portion of the family property; that he of 1855, there were among the Russian irregulars 
settled his heir on this property, within three miles some horsemen armed with bows and arrows, who 
of. Swalcliffe; that one of the Wykehams of used them without effect. Isaw bows and arrows 
Swalcliffe is recorded as founder's kin before his which had been found in the Cossack camp, and 
death, and a second about thirty-four years were brought back by our men.” 

afterwards. Atrrep F, Ropstrns. 


Further :— 
TIDESWELL AND TipEstow (9 xii. 341 

I have shown that the bishop had numerous 517; 10 §. i. 52, 91, 190, 228).—I am not sure 


relations of the same name with himself, one of ae aw r 
whom at least bore the same coat of arms. I have | that I understand I ROF. SKEAT aright at the 
shown that there were collaterals from whom he | last reference. “The addition of a letter, 


might have descended ‘ : |excepting, of course, d after uv, and similar 
R. J. Fyxmore. well-known insertions due to phonetic causes, 
Samvet Swetrey (10 §. i. 227).—This | is quite another matter” ; and he asks if it 
eminent miniature painter died at his house in | were possible to produce half a dozen ex- 
George Street, Hanover Square, 22 December, | amples of modern place-names that represent 
1808. I would recommend the Gentleman’s | real additions. There are plenty of instances 
Magazine, vol. xxviii. pp. 1134, 1186, for any | of such additions made, either to indicate a 
further information which may be required. | mistaken meaning or a false analogy. The s 
Everarp Home Coteman. | in Carlisle is certainly not organic; it has 

71, Brecknock Road. been inserted, I suppose, from false analogy 
with “isle,” just as it found its way into 

“island.” How did the p get into | Sens 
stead ; the d into Tinwald in Dumfriesshire 
and the Isle of Man, and not into Dingwall 
and the Shetland Tingwall; the second w 
into Wigtown in Scotland, which is pro- 
nounced exactly the same as Wigton in 
Cumberland? None of these redundant 
letters are sounded in local pronunciation, 


Tue Core (9 §. x. 285, 374, 495; xi. 93, 
172, 335; 10S. i. 174).—It may be not irre- 
levant to these notes to mention that I 


remember a visit to Mr. Hawker, the well- 
known vicar of Morwenstow, in June, 1845. 
He showed me a chest in his study, in which 
was a new chasuble, and (I think) a coloured 
stole to match. 


I said, “ Do you wear these 
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nor are they true to the etymology of the 
names. Probably, therefore, they do not 
represent what Pror. SKEAT means by “ real 

ditions,” but neither do they appear due 
to “phonetic causes.” 
dundant. 

To turn to names that have received 
additional letters out of a mistaken mean- 
ing, their name is legion. There are two 
farms, one in Ayrshire, another in Eastern 
Galloway, written Bardrochwood. When the 
Ordnance surveyors requested me to help 
them in revising the orthography of place- 
names in South-Western Scotland, I pointed 
out to them that this name had no reference 
toa wood, but was good Gaelic— bar drochaid, 
the hill by the bridge. They proposed to 
alter it accordingly, but in one case the 
proprietor refused his consent, because the 
correct orthography would not correspond 
with the name in his title-deeds. 

Again, Craigends, in Renfrewshire, has re- 
ceived the accretion of d and s. The original 
name was the Gaelic plural creagean, the 
crags. Somebody thought it meant “the end 
of the crag,” which accounts for the d. Then 
the owner of the land so named built a 
mansion house ; and he being known, move 
Scotico, as Craigend, his house Genmune spoken 
of as Craigend’s [place]. 

It is quite possible that in all this Lam 
speaking aside from what Pror. SKEAT in- 
tended to convey. If so, I trust he will 
excuse my density. 

Pror. SKEAT refers to the havoc wrought 
by Norman scribes upon Saxon names. Saxon 
scribes are avenging themselves at this day. 
The following are quoted in the Gardener's 
Chronicle from a list of roses lately offered 
for sale in Hertfordshire: Yules Murgottin 
[Jules Margottin], Lausi van Haute [Louis 
van Houtte}, General Yucuminal [Général 
Jacqueminot]. Among others which were 
past recognition occurred Witte Ethos, Mad. 
guro Feshant, Chape de Napolian, Prins cum 
a Bohn, and Loun vun Rauffe. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
1 By Karl Mantzius. Authorized Trans- 
Vol. IL. (Dack- 


lation by Louise von Cossel. 
worth & Co.) 
We have already (see ante, p. 77) spoken in high 
praise of Dr. Karl Mantzius’s history of theatrical 
art. To the two volumes there noticed has been 
added a third and concluding volume, the ap- 
proaching advent of which we announced. To 
the average Englishman this last volume will pro- 


They are simply re- | 


bably prove the most popular and useful. In solid 
merit it is not superior to its predecessors, and 
it supplies little information that will be new to 
the advanced student. What, however, it under- 
takes is admirably executed, and it furnishes in a 
readable and accurate form much knowledge which 
elsewhere is only to be found in obscure and often 
rare publications. Materials for a thorough his- 
tory of the stage are more abundant than is gener- 
ally supposed. So widely scattered are they that 
the volumes in which they appear constitute in 
themselves a considerable library. These have for 
the most part been diligently employed by our 
Danish historian, whose work is a solid and most 
important contribution to our knowledge of the 
stage. Works such as the lives of Shakespeare by 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Mr. Sidney Lee, the his- 
tories of Mr. hen. the laborious chronicle of 
Genest, and the like, are generally known and 
within easy reach. Strange, however, to say, the 
not less important works of Malone and Chalmers 
are all but ignored. The valuable information they 
supply is undigested, and the absence of adequate 
indexes is discouraging to students. Dr. Mantzius 
has most of these and other works at his finger 
ends, the only book bearing on the subject 
he appears not to have seen being Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘Collection of Ancient Documents 
respecting the Master of the Revels, and other 
Papers relating to the Early English Theatre,’ of 
which eleven copies only were issued at 3/. 8s. 3d. 
each, and which, consequently, is of the utmost 
rarity. We sought vainly for a copy during a score 
years. The result of Dr. Mantzius’s labours is a 
work which every scholar must have on his shelves 
and all may consult with advantage. Within a 
short space it presents a full history of all that is 
known about the pre-Restoration stage. Especially 
useful is the information supplied concerning 
theatres such as the Cockpit, the Blackfriars, and 
others not included in Mr, Fairman Ordish’s ‘ Early 
London Theatres (In the Fields),’ the half-promised 
supplementary volume to which has not ap- 
peared. The work is no less correct than ample. 
Almost the only misleading statement we trace is 
the assertion (p. 54, note) that John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, “ left in all sixty-three works of great 
interest to investigators of the life of those times.” 
Sixty-three is the number of works in a single 
collection, and not that of his entire publica- 
tions. The volume is further recommended by the 
illustrations, which are numerous, and in some 
instances rare. These include views of the Tabard 
Inn, London in Shakespeare's time (after Hoef- 
nagel’s ground plan), the interior of a private 
theatre (from Alabaster’s ‘ Roxana’), the interior 
of the Red Bull Theatre, Tarlton as a clown, 
Kemp in his famous morris dance, &c., and por- 
traits of Alleyn as Dr. Faustus and Hieronimo, 
Richard Burbage, and Nathaniel Field, together 
with—how obtained we know not—William Shake- 
speare, from the bust belonging to the Garrick Club. 


Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations (English), 
By Helena Swan. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuoven a work of considerable labour, this book 
may not be pronounced worthy of association with 
the best volumes of the series to which it belongs. 
It assigns far too much prominence to writers con- 
cerning whom the wend has but a languid interest, 
if it has any interest at all. It is a difficult and, 
perhaps, an ungracious thing in the case of living 
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people to discuss the chances of immortality. One, 
however, who has been fed on the best poetry cannot | 
fail to recognize failure on the part of “ minor min- 

strels " to come near the mark. Poetry is, in a sense, 

and to the few, an exact science. Unhesitatingly, 

then, we say that some of those from whom 

Mrs. Swan freely quotes have no more claim to be | 
yoets than had the Tupper of yesterday, or the 

Meevius of the day before. ‘Toa certain extent | 
the compiler disarms criticism, since she owns that, | 
while some who ought to be represented are not, 

others occupy an undue space. We fail to find, | 
however, the poems for which we seek, such as 

*Jonica,’ while the volume is filled up by the 

commonplace utterances of bards of whom we have | 
never heard, or whom we are anxious to forget. | 
Many good passages from genuine poets will, how- 

ever, the explorer. 


Devon Notes and Queries is making good pro, | 
gress. The number for October, 1903, is well illus | 
trated, and contains several valuable notes and 
replies. Local genealogy, we are glad to find, 
is a strong point. Mr. W. H. Thornton con- 
tributes an account, mainly gleaned from tradi- 
tion, of the murder of Gilbert Yarde, rector of | 
Teigngrace, in 1783. No report of the trial of the | 
murderer seems to be known ; we imagine that the 
depositions taken by the local magistrates must be | 
in the custody of the Clerk of the Peace. If the | 
depositions at the coroner's inquest have not | 

verished they would also, we may assume, throw | 
ight on the tragedy. Mr. H. M. Whitley has fur- 
nished from the original in the Record Office a 
notice of the repairs carried on at Powderham 
Castle when in the king's hands (1539-40) on account 
of the attainder of Henry Courtenay, Marquis of 
Exeter and Earl of Devon. Though short, it is useful 
as furnishing means by which to make an estimate 
of the rate of wages 7 artisans at that time in the 
South-West. Joanna Southcott wasa Devon woman; 
she has been dead hard upon ninety years, and but 
faint memories remain of her except in the minds 
of the few who study the vagaries of fanaticism. 
The wonderful thing about the poor woman’s caree1 
is, that though she was undoubtedly mad, yet there 
were not afew people of education and well skilled 
in the conduct of the ordinary affairs of life who 
accepted her teaching, and looked upon the turbid 
rhapsodies she uttered as divine revelations. One 
of her practices was that of “ sealing the faithful,” 
as it was called—that is, issuing “ certificates for 
themillennium.” One of these curious documents has 
fallen into the hands of Mr. F. B. Dickinson. He 
has reproduced it with a very interesting note as an 
accompaniment. Thousands of these poner were 
sold to her credulous followers, most of them at a 
guineaeach. We never saw one, and believe them 
to be at the present time great rarities, as almost 
all the purchasers would destroy them when the 
discovered, on her death, that they had been deluded. 
Joanna died in 1814, and was buried at St. John’s 
Wood. The tombstone that marked her grave was 
shattered, Mr. Dickinson says, by the great gun- 

yowder explosion in the Regent's Park Canal in 

874. We wonder whether it has been replaced. At 
that date she had still followers who looked forward 
to her return to life. The Morebath churchwardens’ 
accounts are continued, and assuredly do not fail 
in interest. The young men’s wardens and Our 
Lady’s wardens still appeag in 1539. These persons 
evidently were not the churchwardens, but officers 
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acting for some of the gilds. Perhaps the young 
men served St. George, who had, we know, an 
image in the church. Bees were possessed by the 
church authorities. They were useful for producing 
wax for candles; but we remember only one other 
instance of churchwardens keeping bees. In 1477 
several hives belonged to the church authorities of 
St. Edmund's, Salisbury. 


Tune Clarendon Press has for a number of years 
had in use Rules for Compositors and Readers at the 
University Press, Oxford, drawn up by the Con- 
troller, Mr. Horace Hart, and revised by Dr. Murray 
and Dr. Bradley. Copies of these rules have been 
supplied gratuitously by the Controller to many 
persons s and as additional requests are constantl 
veing made, it has been thought advisable to publi 
the rules. The notes in the revised and enlarged 
edition make the booklet interesting reading, as in 
the case of Mr. Hart’s discussion with Gladstone 
about the spelling foro or forego. 


Dx. 8S. F. Creswett, of whom there is an obituary 
notice in the Jimes, 26 March, was a contributor to 
*‘N. & Q.,’ Second and Third Series. He was an 
authority on Nottinghamshire bibliography. 

WE must also notice the death of Henry J. Moule, 
an accomplished antiquary, who contributed fre- 
quently to our columns, and was for years curator 
of the County Museum at Dorchester. He was the 
eldest of the well-known family of brothers which 
includes the Bishop of Durham. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Reading. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


T. Stevens (“‘Skoal ! tothe Northland ! Skoal !”). 
—Last stanza of Longfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armour.’ 

Inprana (“An Austrian army”). — These lines 
were printed in full in 3™ S. iv. 88. Other refer- 
ences to periodicals in which they have appeai 
will be found ante, pp. 120, 211. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

Sir LESLIE STEPHEN on the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. JEREMY TAYLOR, 

The ISLAND PHARISEES, IRISH GODS and FIGHTING MEN, 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in SUSSEX. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Vineyard ; The Red Leaguers; The Story of Tonty; The Watcher on the Tower; 
The Vulgar Truth; A Comedy of Conscience; His Eminence; The Law of Life; The Despoilers, 

CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Disraeli, a Study in Personality and Ideas; India in the Victorian Age; 
The Magnetic North; Friends of Yesterday; The Grant and Validity of British Patents; Dr, Airy 
on Charles II, ; An English Tauchnitz; Reprints; ‘ Daily Mail’ Military Map of Korea, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NOTES from OXFORD; LONDON RESIDENCES of SHAKSPEARE; ‘The PSALMS in HUMAN 
LIFE’; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALE, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

a ~ :—The Oldest Map naming America; Research Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 

ossip, 

FINE ARTS :—Pewter Plate; English Renaissance Architecture; Messrs. Shepherd's Gallery; The 
Fine-Art Society ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Mlle, Tremelli’s Début; Lady Hallé and Mr. Plunket Greene's Recital ; Madame Marchesi 
and Mr, O’Sullivan’s Recital ; Popular Concert; M. Rivarde’s Violin Recital ; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Love's Carnival’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for March 19 contains Articles on 

IRELAND in the NEW CENTURY. PROF. DOWDEN on ROBERT BROWNING. 

THROUGH the LANDS of the SERB. SOCIOLOGY in the ENGLISH NOVEL, 1830-50. 

NEW NOVELS :—La Vie Amoureuse de Francois Barbazanges; Unto Each Man his Own; The Royal 
Quaker ; Strong Mac; Myra of the Pines; A Master Hand; Les Maritimes. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—German Views of the War in South Africa; Manchuria and Korea; The 
Money-Maker ; Tactics and Military Training ; Buckle’s History of Civilization and Aylwin; Prof. 
Villari on Savonarola; A Translation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; How to Write Verse ; A Historic 
View of the New Testament ; Rules for Compositors and Readers ; Problémes de l’Quest Africain, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

T. G. LAW; CAMBRIDGE NOTES; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; WELSH BIBLE 
EXHIBITION in CARDIFF; COLERIDGE’S “BROTHER” in WORDSWORTH’S STANZAS ; 
The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S ‘TRANSACTIONS’; MOORE LETTERS; SALE. 

ALsSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Nile Quest ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—German and Flemish Masters in the National Gallery ; Exhibition of Miniatures by 
John Smart; Vincenzo Benvenuti; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Symphony Concert ; The Elgar Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ A Soul's Tragedy’; ‘'Op o’ me Thumb’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of ail Newsagents. 
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